A GAME POSTPONED—By Gertrude Smith ^ 



bel’» mother had a* tweet a disposition as any woman that ever 
lived, and her hair was the color of that deep flame there." 

Isabel was leaning on the hack of her father's chair. "Why, 
father.you've always said my hair was almost the color of moth¬ 
ers. rtr sore no one would think of calling mine red." 

"I don't know about that." the judge laughed; "and I don't 
know about the temper, either," he added, reaching up and 
pinching her cheek. 

“I never liked red hair, hut I'm sure I don't believe in that 
sign." Clint said clumsily. He gated fixedly into the fire, and felt 
as though he were turning to stone 

The clock struck twelve with a resonant, defiant stroke, as 
though it understood the contest in which it held the stakes. 


When they met again h was before the fire in the titting-ro 
at the bnck house, where they had held the hours the night I 
fore. But the contest with the judge had lost its seriousness. 

Between them lie >at. imperturbable, as be had sat the ni| 
oetore; but to-night he wav only an amusing harrier, and not 


would begin. 

The great field* lay in unbroken whiteness. The woods along 
the hanks of the Iowa River were In Mows of snow. Tlie large 
farm-houses, and the number and size of the tarns and other 
utilising buildings, gave evidence of the richness of the soil that 
lay hurled and resting fur another harvest. 

•wilrrr Hilton'* house had the distinction of being built of brick. 
There was a dignity in its solidity over the usual white frame 
h' li'Cs on the surrounding farms that well became the dignity of 
die judge. 

The judge wna New England horn and bred. There is the 
veneration of Puritan ancestry in the entirely Western soul that 
tjie Puritan mind still ha» for good old English blood. 

Isabel Hilton was her father's housekeeper and only child. 
The mother had died while site was a baby, and she had ruled the 
house and liern ruled by her father since that time. 

She had all her father's reserve and pride of family, and at the 
same time hi* happy nature and gracious manner, that won her 
friends when she desired to make friends. Those who found it 
impo>»ihle to win their way into her favor called this reserve in 
Isabel—her "down East airs." There was a discouraging belief 
among the young men in the country around, some of whose 
father* owned farms ami herds of cattle large enough to divide 
and establish them in enviable beginnings, that if the judge 
thought any of them worthy to win his daughter's love there 
would never be an opportunity to gain the consent of the young 
lady. 

The judge had theories against Isabel's entertaining young 
men alone, nor would he permit her to go with any escort but 
himself. 

j The privilege of spending the evening with Isabel, in the pres¬ 
ence of her father, was cosisithred a mark of distinction, and 
hrld the one so honored on the wave of hope. 

"if a fellow had the backbone to outsit the indue some night, 
lie might propose to the daughter," was the comment Mr Hol- 
■Irrmaii made to his son one day. Clint Holdennau had been 
one of Natal's most persistent admirers. 

"The trouble with all of you is. you go there shaking in your 
boots, and talk to the judge, and coinr away with the big head 
because you dared do that; hut I tell you. if I was a young 
fellow I'd outsit him if I sat till the break of day. It’s some such 
pluck as that the judge is looking for. lie raised her. and he 
knows her value; and «he ain't going cheap to none of you If 
yon can go in ahead of the other fellows and tow her in. I'll give 
you ten thousand dollars and deed you a section of land. Come, 
now, let's see what you're made of!" 

In some way this lordlypromise got adrift the current of 


. . _ coun¬ 

try gossip, and roused the admirers of Isabel, one and all, to new 
interest in the contest. Large stories were told of the late hours 
the judge, so he was sure of his welcome; but to-night he looked 

Gint Holdermnn drove over to the brick house early on the 
evening that he had set his mind with flint-like determination to 
give, his father's advice the trial 

It was a cold night, and as lie sped along in his new cutter, 
drawn by a handsome span of black horses, ami well tucked in 
with buffalo-rotas, his heart was warm with hope. 

He had spent many evenings of the winter playing chess with 
llie Judge, so lie was sure of his welcome; but to-night he looked 
beyond all this, lie thought of the hour when, at last, with his 
heart and understanding touched, the judge would hid them gtiod 
night, and he should be left alone with Isabel. 

There was no handsomer young man in the country than Clint 
lloldennan; none who danced better, or who drove tatter 
hofses; but more than all this, the judge hail repeatedly told hint 
that he had never known a man who played a tatter hand at 
chess. ' 

This was an encouragement indeed; for if the judge laid a 
weakness, it was for chess, and it would ta decidedly pleasant to 
luvr a son-in-law who could ta to him such a ready source of 
entertainment. As he drove into the yard, the judge came out on 
the side piazza. 

"Good evening,’’ he called out “Just drive on to the bam; the 


and refused to commit itself as to whose side would win. 

At a quarter past twelve the judge stood up. 

Clint felt his heart beating wildly. The moment of triumph 
was at hand. 

The jndge crossed to the hay window at the other end of the 
room. Isabel's eyes followed him nervously. 

From one side, among the geraniums and ivy. he drew the 
chess-table, and pushed it before him toward the fire. 

"1 think it would ta pleasant for us to have a game of chess,” 
he said affably. 

Gint sprang to his feet. 

"Ob, thank you. sir I think I must ta going home” 

"Oh, must you? Well, come over again, and we'll get at it 
earlier in the evening." 

It seemed hours before Clint finally found himself out on the 
smooth, snow-taaten road, spinning along toward home. 

He would have been completely wretched in his defeat if it 
had not been for that look in Isabel’s eyes when she handed him 
the corn-popper. He could endure his father's ridicule, and wait 
his time, rememtaring that look. 

And so he made a good story of it at breakfast the next morn¬ 
ing. and added, elevating his voice above the roaring laugh of 
his father and the shrieks of his mother and sister: 

"Never you mind. The judge isn't through with me yet I’ve 
only- fired my first gun. I’ll own when I came out of the house 
1 wa* out of shot, but I haven’t given up the fight yet.” 

"Oli, you’ll let some other bantam rooster carry her off. I 
guess I’m safe enough on the cash and land I promised you,” Iiis 


them. 

“Isabel is popping some corn. Shell ta glad yon happened 
over to help eat it.” 

Isabel was on her knees before an open wood fire, shaking a 
corn-popper. 

The lamp had not been 1U, but die firelight made the room 
bright and cozy. 

"Isabel, here is Mr. Ilolderman, my dear.” 


"What's that?" 

“I believe, aft, I’ve won the game." 

The judge glared at him for a moment, and then his eyes fell 
on Isabel 

“Well, my boy,” he said, drawing a deep breath—the tears had 
started to his eye*—"I don’t know but you have.” He held out 
ms nand. “1 don't know but you have, my boy.” 

“Thank you, sir; thank you." 

Her father reached the other hand to Isabel, and atood up and 
drew tar into his arms; then pushed her from him, and crossed 
the room to the door leading into the hall. 

He turned and looked back at them and amiled. 

"Well, children. I'm feeling a little tired tp-night,” he said, 
“and I think, if you'll be kind enough to excuse me. I'll go 
to tad." . 

He went out and shut the door. 
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father answered with a provoking laugh. 

_ "Don't you count on it," Clint said, springing up from the 
table with fire in his eyes. "I'm not downed yet, I tell you.” 

'•AH right, sonny; well give a big dance to celebrate your en¬ 
gagement and an oyster supper. I suppose there's no rush about 
ordering the oysters?" 

"I'll hold you to'that," Gint said, bringing his fist up against 
the door. “If the thing's settled by Saturday week, well have the 
dance. If it isn’t—well, it won't ta. I'm going over to town 
after the mail." 

Ife turned and went out of the room. As the door closed, he 
heard his sister say, tittering: 

"Gint has about as hard a time courting Isabel as you had 


She sprang up. 

"1 didn't hear you come in. Good evening. Come over here 
■ the lire. Why, it’s Obit!' she said, as he came into the glow, 
thought father meant your father. 1 never think of you as 
r Holderman. Have sortie corn.” 

Site held the popper open before him. “I'm surr I never think 
you as Mias Hilton," he suid, plunging his hand into the com, 
d lAughing. "That would be a little too much like strangers, 


courting mother." 

This was a warm thought of comfort to him. A\ least Isabel 
• had never denied him her love, and he knew that his mother had 
been hardly won. 

It was a bright winter morning. Before him was a dear 
stretch of road to the Iowa River, three miles away. 

Tha white fields on either side sparkled in the sunlight. The 
great drifts, rolled up along the fences, looked blue in the shad¬ 
ows of their fantastic terracings. The sleighing never was tatter. 

All at once Gint heard the noise of sleightalls, and a voice 
called to him, “Give me the road!" 

He turned, and saw Natal Hilton coming toward him. driving 
her own bay ponies at a fearful rate. 

Clint drove quickly out at one side of the road, and she sped 
by him. 

lie saw that her horses were running away. 

There had been no alarm in Isabel's face, though she was hold¬ 
ing the reins with all tar strength, and Hhd looked neither to the 
right nor the left as she passed him. If there was one thing 
more than another that the lloldennant prided themselves in. it 
was their knowledge of a good horse and splendid horsemanship. 

Isabel Hilton's love of horses and her daring in driving them 
had been one of the first things that had won Gint's admiration. 
Her control and courage now appealed to him tremendously. 
His own horses seemed to have caught the spirit of the runaway 
pair ahead, as they flew along ovct the snow after them. 

Gml knew that any moment Isabel's slight arms might lose 
the power to hold those tense reid* so securely, and the horses 
dush to one side, and the crash come, and there was nothing he 
coqld do, On went the cutter ahead of him. swaying to the 
left and the right, but still keeping the road. The bridge across 
the Iowa River was just ahead. Gint thought of the bridge 
with terror. If the cutter swayed to one tide, as it was doing 
now, the crash would come on entering. 

He saw Isabel’s strength tightening on the reins, and knew 
that she felt the danger. 

Her horses ilew up the slight incline to Hie bridge, and Gint 
braced his nerve* to withstand the shock. But, to his amaze 
ment, he saw that the horses Ware slowing up and entering the 
bridge with all the respect of well-trained’horses; and by the 
time they were fiver the froeen current below they were walking 
a.* quietly as though they had decided on that point as the end 
of their excitement. a 

Gint entered the bridge as Isabel was leaving it. She drotft 
out to ooe side of the road, and waited for him to conic up 
tc her. 

"IH let you go on ahead of me now. if you want to," she called 
out as he stopped. 
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o down cellar and get some apples." Natal looked at him 
merry twinkle in her eyu, as she held the handle toward 
nd then run out of the room 

Clint grasped the handle of the popper with the delight of 


tSB flooding his vein*. Isabel had never before given him a 
•ason to believe that she cared for him that could compare with 
sat look. 

Daylight would find him sitting right there, but he would 
rat the judge’s watch, and gain tne opportunity of speaking to 
rr. 

It was a delightful evening. The iudge partook of the pop- 
>ru, ami the conversation was more than usually affable and cn- 
Ttainiiip. t 

Isabel sat on the opposite side of the fireplace, and crocheted 
t a blue wool scarf. There were pmk spots burning tar cheeks, 
id her eyes were very sweet 

The time passed on until the noisy dock on the mantel clearly 
id forcibly announced the hour of ten 

It had been comparatively easy this far, hut now was the time 
hen Clint usually went home. 


"Look here,’' Gint called back, "did you think of those horses 
stripping at the bridge that way, I*d like to know?" 

"Yes; didn't you? I knew they might not. but I thought they 
would if I could keep them in the road. Dma’t you think of their 

J no 1 had something else to think about." be answered, 

looking at her admiringly. 

Natal’s face flushed, but she looked at him smiling. 

“I wasn't afraid as long as the road was clear, but I should 
have lost all courage if I had seen a team coming." 

"Talk of pluck r aint said, driving a little nearer to her cut¬ 
ter. "Isabel, what did yen think of last night? What did you 
think of me. anyway?" 

She drove out into the road ahead of him, and then looked 
back over her shoulder. laughing. "I thought, if you had only 
waited half an hour longer I would have been eighteen. It is my 
birthday to day. I’m of age " .And with that she touched tar 
ponies with the whip, and kept well ahead of him all the way to 
the village. 


«icr, in which hit thought teemed "to have been far away. "Isa- 




